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MASONIC 


KING SOLOMON’S ‘THRONE. 

The following account ofa curious piece of me- 
chanismyis taken from a Persian manuscript, en- 
titled ‘the History of Jerusalem.’ It isan account 
of the throne uf King Solomon, and we think, sur- 
passes any piece of mechanism produced in modern 
times, notwithstanding the wonderful inventions 
and improvements which have lateiy taken place in 
every branch of science. | 

This famous throne was the work of the Demon 
Sakhur; it was called Koukubal Jinna. ‘Ihe 
beauty of this throne has never been sufficiently 
described ; the following are, therefore, the partiec- 


« The sides of it were of pure gold, the feet of 
emeralds and rubies, intermixed with pearls, 
each of which was as big as an ostrich’s egg. ‘The 
throne had seven steps, on each side were delinea- 
ted orchards full of trees, the branches were 


composed of precious stones, representing fruit, || 
ripe or unripe ; on the tops of the trees were to |, 


be seen figures of beautiful plumaged birds, particu- 
ularly the peacock, the etaub. All these birds 
were hollowed within artificially, so as occasionally 
to utter athousand melgdions notes, such as the 
ear of mortal has never heard. On the first step 
were delineated vine branches, having bunches of 


fashioned in such a manner as to represent the 
different colors of purple, violet, green, and red, 
so as to render the appearance of real fruit. On 
the second step, on each side of the throne, were 
two lions, of terrible aspect as large as life, and 
formed of cast gold. The nature of this remarka- 
ble throne was such, that when the prophet Solo- 
mon placed his foot upon the first step, all the 
birds spread forth their wings and made a flutter- 
ing noise in the air. On his touching the second 
step, the two lions expanded their claws. On 
reaching the third step, the whole assembly of de- 
mons, and fairies, and men repeated the praises of 
the Deity. When he arrived at the fourth step, 
voices were heard addressing him in the following 
manner :—Son of David, be thankful for the 
blessings the Almighty has bestowed upon you” 
The same was repeated on his reaching the fifth 
step. On his touching the sixth all the children 
of Israel joined them ; and on his arrival at the 
seventh, all the throne, birds and animals became 
in motion, and ceased not until he had placed him- 
self in the royal seat, when the birds, lions, and 
other animals, by secret springs, discharged a 
shower of the most precious perfumes on the proph- 
et; after which two of the kurgesses, descending, 
placed a golden crown upon his head. Before 
the throne was a columi of burnished gold, on the 
top of which, was a golden dove, which held in 
its beak a volume bound in silver. In this book 
Were written the Psalms of David ; and the dove 
having presented the book to the king, he read 
tloud a portion of it to the children of Israel. It 
8 further related, that on the approach of wicked 
persons to this throne, the lions were wont to set up 
aterrible roaring, and to lash their tails with vio- 

ce; the birds also begat to bristle up their 


grapes, composed of various sorts of precious stones, |, 


ito utter horrid cries, so that for fear of them no 
person dared be guilty of falsehood, but confessed 


theircrime. Such was the throne of Solomon the 
‘Son of David. 


ADDRESS. 


_Delivred in Carthage, Ten. on the anniversary of St. John 
the Baptist, A. D. 1827, by brother Abraham Ca 
ruthers. 


[concLupED. ] 

It is sometimes murmured in the soft accents of 
modesty, why are females excluded from a society 
which is so pure in its principles and so benevolent 
‘inits design? Perhaps, fair auditors, the reason is, 
‘that in our opinion, nature has fashioned you of so 
\fine a mould that the clumsy hand of art would but 
deface your beauties, 

“To gild refined gold, to paint the lilly, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.”’ 
And not Jess. lavish of our cares would we be, 
should we endeavor by our mystic arts te beautify 
‘the moral graces which are peerless in their native 
cast. Masonry is rather designed to smooth the 
rugged features of masculine character—to still the 
tempestuous passions that dash in angry billows 
‘across the soul—to curb all those fierce excesses 
that endanger the harmony of our worldly connex- 
ions. But woman’s sensibilities are attuned by 
plastic nature into sweetest unison with all that is 
lovely in our social intercourse ; and she needs no 
adventitious aids to soften or restrain them, Per- 
haps the exclusion of the fair is owing to the addi- 
tional reason, that in its original design masonry 
was operative, and since it has been converted to 
the benign purposes for which it is now preserved, 


their primeval character, are still retained as moral 
emblems : and there would be an incongruity in 
allowing the delicacy of woman to be imposed on 
by the use of these coarse implements, which the 
tender liberality, as well as the harmonious econo-| 
my of our order, were equally incapable of endu- 
ring. So that it is altogether out of kindness to 
the sex, and froma very complimentary estimation 
of their character, that we shroud our mysteries | 
from their sight. 

We are frequently asked why we hold in sac- 
red concealment a thing which is so well contrived 
to better the beart and to ameliorate the condition | 
of mankind ! We answer, that to divulge it would 
be as the casting of pearls into the flood, to be sul- 
lied and lost under its turbid waves, ‘The mystic 
cement which unites a chosen few, would soon dis- 
solve in the heterogeneous mass of which the hu- 
man family consists. Even now, notwithstanding 
the caution we exercise in the admission of mem- 
bers, there are many who prostitute its: purposes, 
and over whom its mora] influence only extends to 
the preservation of inviolable secrecy. Should its 
doors be thrown open to the world, even this vir- 
tue would be Jost, and with it, all the benefits that 
attach to it, asthe soul and centre of our moral 


system. But in the face of this reasoning, it is 


| feathers, and the assembly also of demons and genii ‘ali 


a lighted candle in a secret place, neither under a 
| bushel, but on a candlestick, dhat they which come 
\\in may see the light.” Now if we can just get 
this odjectoz’s head from “ under a bushel,” so that 
f the rght of argument can be brought. to bear upon it, 
, we will show him that masonry jand christianity act 
in this respeet upon principles. of exact analogy.— 
In relation to the regenerating energy by which t 
benefits of christianity are applied, it is said “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.” In vain did the wise Nico- 
,demus inquire can these things be?” It 
_wasa mysterious operation : and he could only be 
“answered, ‘* we speak that we do know, and testi- 
fy that we have seen.” So masonry works in a 
“mysterious manner in the essential application of 
her benefits. And yet for this she is to be con- 
'demned and executed without the benefit of cler- 
BY: while her elder sister draws after her the hosan- 
nas of applauding millions! Is ‘this right ? Has 
her mysteries gathered no trophies around her to 
‘invite the plaudits of mankind! It has arrested 
the pirates arm at the fearful moment when his dag- 
ger was uphfted for bloody execution. In this aw- 
ful crisis of a captive soldier’s fate, when his doom 
is pronounced, the stake erected, “his limbs in 
fetters bound,” the faggots arranged, the savage 
circle formed to banquet on his tortures, and na- 
ture is fast dissolving in the ‘agonies of despair— 
the mystic exclamation has brought deliverance to 
the devoted! victim, and restored him again to his 
country and his home, Through all the sad vicis- 
situdes that human life has been doomed to encoun- 
ter——whether in the desert.where the wild Arab 
roves, or on the ocean where beneath his encrim- 
'soned streamer the ruthless buccanier braves the 
tempest, or in the wilderness where the demons 6f 


— 


all the instruments that were used by the craft in| the forest reign and do their deeds of carnage —it 


-has ever walked with the mason as the angel in the 
fiery furnace, delivering-him from peril and pro- 
tecting him from harm, Is there a heart so steel- 
ed against fellow-feeling, as not to render applause 


|to the secret power that thus redeenis brother- 


man in the last chances of a precarious life ? Who 
is there that has the seal of fate to defend him from 
the ills that chequer our earthly pilgrimage? Who 
van tell with what tongue or creed he may be des- 
tined to commune, or on what dreary spot of earth 
his unhappy lot may be cast ? Perhaps even-now, 
while you sit here in calm security, your evil ge- 
nius may be hovering nigh, with your afflicting 
doom snspended in his loosening grasp. The gale 
may be rising that isto waft you to a strange land. 
The storm may be gathering that is to prostrate 
your proudest hopes, and sunder the dearest ties 
that bind vou to the earth. Think with joy you 
would hail a mystic deliverer in the hour when 
these disasters should come upon you ; and if your 
bosom is strung with a single chord that vibrates to 
the touches of philanthrophy, it must thrill with an 
equal joy at the existence and the triumph of the 
mysteries of masonry. 


Brethren, to you are committed these hallowed 
mysteries. Guard them with your vital vigilance. 
So use~the privileges to which they entitle you, as 


said with a sanctimonious air, you must not “ put 


to avoid the ungenerous censure of the world.— 
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Let no unéJeanness soil that emblem of innocence 
which you wear asthe badge of yourorder. Nev- 
er depart from the square”in your conduct to- 
wards men. Be all your propensities circum- | 
scribed and bounded by the compasses. ~Walk | 
by the plummet’s upright rule before God and, 
man, Plant your faith upon the Holy Bible. And 
then, when nature quivers at the last trumpet’s 
blast, your footheld will be unshaken, and your 


/MASONIC NOTICE. 

At! a regular communication of Montgomery 
Lodge, No. 13. held at the Lodge Room in Salis- 
bury, Conn, October 2d, A. L. 5827, Voted unani- 
mously that Ricnarp Ho.rister, of Le Roy, N. 
York, be expelled from all communication with | 
this Lodge and cut off from’ all the riguts and 
privileges of Masonry, for unmasonic conduct. 

By order of the Lodge, tv hs 
MOSES A. LEE, Secretary. 
Editors of newspapers favorable to Mason- 
ry are requested to publish the above. 


Gaaxp Excampment.—The third communica-— 
tion of the Grand Eneampment of the State of | 
Vermont, was held at Masons Hall in Middlebury | 
on Tuesday the 18th ult. In addition to the regu- | 
Jar-members a number of visiting Sir Knights were 
present, and a respectable number of the Masonic 
Fraternity voluntarily. joined in the public exercises 
of the day, which greatly added to the respectable 
appearance of this infant establishment. ‘I'he pro- | 
cession was formed at half past 11 o’clock, and 
moved to the Congregational Meeting House, 
where an excellent and appropriate discourse was 
delivered by Rev. Kt. Drury, and 
respectable choir joined in the exercise by pet form-_ 
ing several pieces of music, which added much to’ 
the solemnity of the celebration. After, the pub-. 
lic exercises closed, sthe procession moved to the | 
Vermont Hotel, where they sat down fo an excellent | 
dinner provided ‘by Mr. Carver. They then re-_ 
tired to the Hall, when the following Officers were 
elected for the ensuing 
E. Sir, Silas Bowen, G. M.; J: H. Cotton, 
D. G. M.; D. be Potter, G. G. 1; Joha Purdy, | 
G. C. G.; J. W. Copeland, G. S. W.; Richard 
Gookin, G. J. Alexander Lovell, G. 0.; J. 


M. Weeks, G. T.; J. Wi Hubbard, G. R.; Asa- 
hel Parsons, G. W.; Nathaniel Gibson, G. S. B.; | 


D. P. Chase, G. S 


B.; —Jones, C.; ——Skin- 
ner, S. 


‘Sander L. Bascom, Secretary ; Bela Gardner, Se- 


R. W. Lemuel Shattuck, Master ; W. John 
Nelson, Senior Warden ; W. John C. Newell, Ju- | 


nior Warden; Br. Abel Moore, Treasurer ; Ly- | 


nior Deacon ; Herman Atwill; Junior Deaco 

Elisha Colburn, Tyler. 
THE CABINET, 

“THE BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 

|The following story is from the pen of the Editor 

of the N. Y. Crystal Hunter. ] 

And there was too, ia that same bark, 

A father and his son. 

He watch’d it wistfully, until away 

*T was borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas cast ; 

Then he himself sunk down. Byron. 

Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had mar- 


n 


H. K. White. 


|| vorite with the captain, officers, and even the very 


| and all the blood of his cheek shrunk to his heart 


crew. 


It was a bright day, when the ship was sailing 
a southerly direction, that the child stole from the 
cabin. His father was occupied at the time in lis- 
tening to an account of the perils encountered by 
the captain upon a former voyage. The boy 
climbed up the side of the ship, and stooped over 
her bulwarks for the purpose of looking down upon 
the broad waves. A frightful situation, ! ! 

‘Your bright-haired boy has gone up the 
stairs,” said the captain to the father. 

Mr. Albert immediately ascended to the deck ; 


cabin 


when he saw the situation of his son. But the boy 
gave him no time to think ; for, partly turning his 
neck, and taking his small hands from their rest- 


ing place, he attempted to wave his father toward 
him, 


ried a delicate woman, possessed of amiable man- 
ners. It was an union of love ; and Mrs, Albert | 
had the misfortune to find her husband’s pecuniary | 
circumstances in a declining state prior to the pe-| 
riod of giving birth to a first child. A knowledge | 
of Mr. Albert’s difficulties preyed upon the) 
mind of the wife, and brought on a premature ill-| 
ness. 

A noble, blue-eyed boy, beheld a father’s face 
but at the same moment, a mother’s spirit sought a 
sphere for which her purity and amiable man- 
ners had entitled her. 

It would be idle to say Mr. Albert did not 
mourn, and useless to describe his grief. The 
fond heart of a sorrowing husband experiences a 
dreadful void. 


Feeling aeutely the loss of his wife, and the de- 


| 
| 


At that moment, a sea struck the opposite side 
of the vessei the boy lost his balance—he fell into 
the black water, and a huge billow displayed him 
upon its sweiling back ! Hou 

The wretched father uttered a dreadful shriek, 
and sprang over the bulwark into the sea. 

‘The man at the helm was the only person at that 
time upon deck, He instantly left the wheel, 
ran down the cabin stairs, and with a trembling 
lip, told the master of the accident. 

‘“‘Qut with the boat in an instant ! roared the 
captain, and, at the same time, running wildly 
about the deck, ‘ call the fresh watch! and about- 
ship immediately ! Mate, up the shrouds directly ; 
keep a sharp eye upen the poor gentleman and 
his boy, and let your arm be directed to where the 
waves carry them,” 


rangement of his affairs, Mr. Albert determined 


and try to gain, by his talents and industry, a set- 
tled home for himself and his boy. 
Only three years passed over his head before | 
he realized his wishes ; and, with an anxious heart, | 
he sought again the British shore, to receive his. 
child, and earry him ‘to the land of liberty. Mr, 
Albert could not refrain from a father’s and a wid-. 
owed husband’s tears, when he * called back the 


his laughing eyes, a resemblance of lis sainted 
mother. 
When Mr. Albert got on board the vessel, which | 
was bound for the western continent, oh, how he’ 


to leave his little living treasure in the care of a 
kind maiden aunt, sail for the shore of America, | 


‘| but pulled at the oars with all their power. 
‘\tangles,” of the fair boy’s bright locks, and saw in | 


| ed to labor away. 


The captain was the firgt to spring into the boat, 
and his crew eagerly follawed him. Fer never 
did a true American sailor wait for a second order, 
‘when his aid was required. Bravery and kind- 


_ness of heart are often synonymous, 

‘¢ Pull my lads ; for God’s sake pull !” said the 
‘captain, as he keptturning round, at one time to 
‘see the mate on the mast, pointing out the direc- 
‘tion the bodies had taken, and then, to steer the 
\boat aright. ‘The men did not utter a word; 


a drifting sea,” said the captain. Not 


‘one of the men answered him; but each continu- 


““[ have my fears !—keep a good look out at 
‘the head of the boat, Atkins !” 


watched each look, smile and tear of the child | Here the captain turned round to look again at 
with the golden locks! Never did the first Adam the directing arm upon the ship’s mast ; and he 
nurture a plant of Paradise with more fondness turned deadly cold when he saw the mate raise, a8 
than this father cherished his only son. if in alarm, his hands on high !— 


The British channel is always a dangerous | “God of heaven !” cried the captain; then 


one to vessels, especially in the winter season—and | they have indeed sunk :°— 


Pursuant to previous, arrangements, delegates 
from the several Encampments of Knights ‘Tem-| 
plars in. Connecticut, assembled at the Masonic 
Hall in New Haven, onthe 13th ult. and proceed- 
ed to form a Grand Encampment of the State of 


Connecticut. ‘Uhe following Sir Knights were du- 


ly elected officers:— 
Most Eminent John R, Watrous, Grand Master. 


it was at that time of the year Mr. Albert and 
his fair haired boy left Albion’s Isle. But, the) 
ship bravely rode the waves, and “ walked the wa-. 


M. E. Laban Smith; Deputy Grand Master. 
M.E.-D. G, Brinsmade, G. Generalissimo. 
-M.E. Thomas Hubbard, G. Capt. Gen. 

Eminent and Rev. Sir Renj. Hill, G, Prelate. 
F. Sir John Barney, G, Senior Warden. 

_ B. Sir Andrew Harris; G, Junior Warden. 
_ Sir Frederick Lee, G. Treasurer. 

E. Sir Amherst D, Scovill,\G. Recorder. 
_E. Sir Wm, H, Jones,,G. Standard Bearer. 
_E. Sir Leonard. Hendee, G, Sword Bearer. 

F. Sir Joel G Candee, G. Warden. 

E. Sir Darius Higgins, G. Sentinel. 


At the aunual meeting of Corinthian Lodge, 
held at Concord, Ms..on,the 8th inst. the following joys, and which with every kind of disposition is || the side of his shi 


officers were chosen for the ensuing year :-— 


ters like a thing of life.’ ‘The captain had the 
pleasure of safely passing Cape Clear, [the most 
southern point of Ireland,] and was soon enabled to 
get all that a seaman possessed of a good vessel, 
requires—plenty of sea room. | 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his little 
child during the period of sea-sickness ; but with, 
all the intense anxiety so beautifully displayed in al 
mother’s love, the father watched the feverish | 


** T saw it,”? exclaimed the second officer, who 
was stationed in the bows of the boat. I saw it 
shake its jaws! And look, Sam, is that the | 
yellow gulf-weed between his teeth ? Surely it 
cant’t be the poor child’s hair !”’ 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon partly told. 
A billow, lightly tinged with blood, rose round the } 
boat, and displayed within its centre a hugeshark! 

No traces of the poor father were perceivable. 
The captain grew sick at heart. 

«Take the helm, Atkins” he said, keeping his 
eye fixed on the bottom of the boat. ‘ihe second 


\|form, and ministered to every little fancy. The. 
boy was naturally strong, and he soon shook off: 
this universal troubler of all persons unused to the 
sea, And then did he display those beautiful wild 
flights and innocent joys which a father’s sight en-. 


| gratified: ‘The little merry fellow became a fa- 


‘mate’s cheek had a cold tear upon it, as he, inst 
lence obeyed his commander’s orders. And a fine 
expression of still sorrow was perceivable upon the 
\face of every man composing the boat’s crew. 
Slowly and faintly did the captain ascend agait 
«Let me not be called during the night,” be 
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said, addressing his first officer ; “« and do net show | 
me the log beok for some days to come.” | 

He then entered his state-room, fastened the’ 
door, and fell upon his bed sobbing violently. | 

The night-watch was set ; but not a man dis-_ 
turbed the stillness of the deck with a heavy tread. 
The heavens looked cold and bright, nought was. 
heard through the dark hours but the light cry of. 


THE ARTIST. 


Dover Gazette. 

Licut.—Since the late Phenomenon was observed, 
we have heard various accounts of the properties of light, 
some of a very ridiculous and laughable nature. For the. 
information of those who are unacquainted with the sub; 


S INTELLIGENC 


the wheel, as the man at the helm looked at the | ject, and to correct those who have been acquainted with 

binnacle-light, and kept the vessel up to the wind. ||» We offer a few general remarks upon its laws and 

|| All rays of light emanating from luminous bodies move 

PUZZLES. | _in straight lines, except when the medium through which 

1. ‘it meves is not of the same density throughout all its 


What is it we say when we silence proclaim, 


|| parts. Objects are rendered visible to us by rays of light | 
Which both backward and forward will all spell |: 


hreeate upon them from some lucid body, and being re- 
the same. || flected back to our eyes, excite in our minds an idea of 
2 | the object, by forming on the retina its picture. If light 
| moved in curved lines it would be uanecessary to leap 
|| upon a wall tosee what were in the fields beyond it.— 
| Beye of light falling upon an object from a luminous 
3. 


, | body are cailed incident rays, and those reflected from 
An instrument written, combined forms vagueats | that object are called reflected rays. The angle whieb | 
Which both backward and forward will still spell the reflected rays make with the object is equal to the | 


the same. | ‘angle which the incident rays make with it. | 

4. | Light in passing through our atmosphere. is refracted, | 

A beautiful word, a feminine name, or bent out of its course. ‘This is supposed to be occa. 
Which both backward and forward will still spell! sioned by an attraction between the particles of light and. 
the same. |the earth, or the different densities of the atmosphere.— | 
The density of the air decreases in proportion as the 


naa? || square of its distance from the earth increases. We see 
Which both backward and forward will still spell | the sun five minutes before he is in the horizon, and five 


the same. | 


A delicate fruit, whose botanical name, 
Both backward and forward will still spell the 
same. 


5. 
A musical note when wrote forms a name, 


minutes after he is depressed below it from the cir- 


6 _cumstance of the refraction of light. Light in passing | 


The initials when joined will still spell a name, from one medium to another of different densities is bent 


Which every !ady that’s married will clair; } out of its natural direction. Ifa ray of light pass through 
And which both backward and forward will still | air into water, it takes a new direction, nearer to the | 
spell the same. 


| perpendicular. Ifit pass from a denser into a rarer me- 


_ dium the contrary would be observed. If three pieces of 
Extremes.—-Extremely silver were placed in a line on the bottom of a pan, and | 
a person should place himself in a situation to see the, 
= Extremely | furthest piece in a line with the edge of the pan; by 


invite an Adonis to invite six or seven bouncing | Pouring water into the vessel until it be full, he would | 
country couzins to the Opera, &e. at his expense. | | see the three pieces without moving from the place in’ 
Extremely good—to give up your place in the box i which he stood. This na well known example of ad 
at the ‘Theatre, when the box is excessively crowd-| refractive propertion of light. ‘in| 
ed, und your seat is behind a_ pillar. Extremely, The particles of light are exceedingly small, and are 
religious—to faint at the sight of a Sunday news- continually emanating from all luminous bodies, Dr. 
paper. Extremely hot—not freezing. Extremely Niewentyt has computed that there flow from a burning 
cold—not melting. Extremely industrious—not to} candie 418,660,000,000,000,000,000,010,000,000,000, - 
attend to your work at any time, &c. 


-Q00,000,000,0€0 particles of light in one second of | 


time. The velocity of light is aboat 200,000 miles in 
The -inhabitants of Bengal usually sleep with oye second; which is more than a million of times swift- 


their doors and windows open. A chokedar (or, ¢; than the motion of a cannon ball. Were not these | 
watchman) is employed by every respectable fami-| particles of matter inconceiveably minute, they would 
ly. This man frequently belongs to a gang of instead of being useful, instantly deprive us of sight, by 
robbers, and is considered on that very account aS | ...on of their immense velocity. 


a much better protection than an honest person. || 
| 


Reflected light is never so intense as incident light, as 
He walks round the house and ao, 0 nek a portion of the rays are abzorbed by the object upon 
the hour until he thinks the family are asleep. 4) whieb they fall If rays of light fall obliquely upon any 
then fixes his spear Wetter] they will be refracted, but if they fall perpen- 
recognise | dieularly upon it, they will not be refracted, but still 


| continue to move in the same line with which ‘they enter- 
inj de by. 
weapon, and never injure their comrade by hed tes 
ing the house. | 


The persecuting Archbishop. Laud, wasa man | To Mecnanics.—The goodness of saws, chissels 


of short stature. Charles the First and the Arch- | and other edge tools, depends upon the quality of the| 
bishop were one day about to sit down together, steel, which should be uniform throughout; and it is al+ 
when it was agreed that Archee, the king’s jester, ways better to liave them tempered rather too hard than too 
should say grace for them, which he did in the soft, for the use will reduce the temper. If, at any time, 


following words : “ Great Praise be given to God, | you wish to restore the temper, and to perform the oper- 


but little Laud to the devil !” ‘\ation yourself, the best method is to melt a sufficient 


Marrying a man you dislike, in hopes of loving | quantity of lead to immerse the cutting part of the tool, 
him afterwards, is like going tosea in a storm, in | Having previously brightened its surface, then plunge it 
hopes of fair weather. into the melted lead for a few minutes, till it gets suf- 


‘| ficiently hot to melt > candle, with which rub its surface; 


then plunge it in again and keep it there until the steel 
assumes a straw color, (but be careful not to let it blue;) 
when that is the case, take it out, and rub it again with 
the tallow, and let it cool; if it should be too soft, wipe 
the grease off, and repeat the precess without the tal- 
low, and when sufficiently hot, plunge it into cold spring 
water, or water and vinegar mixed. a4 
By a proper attention to these directions and a little 
practice, every workman will have it in his power to 
give a proper temper to the tools he may use. ' 


If a saw is too hard, it may be tempered by the same 
|means. 

In other cutting tools you must wait till the steel just 
begins to turn blue, which is a temper that» will give it 


more elasticity, and atthe same time sufficient hard- 
ness. 


_ Plating wood.—The Parisians have introduced.an en- 
tirely new mode of polishing, which is called plaquey, 
and is to wood precisely what plating is to metal. Wa- 
‘er may be spilled on it without staining, and it will re- 
sist scratching in the same degree with marble... The re- 
ceipt for making it is as follows: . . 

To one pint of spirits of wine, add half an ounce of 
gum shellac, half an ounce gum lac, half an ounce gum 
sandric; placing itovera gentle heat, frequently agita- 
ting it until the gums are dissolved, when it is fit for use. 
Make 4 roller of list, put a little of the polish upon it, 
and cover that with a soft linen rag, which must be slight 
ly touched with cold-drawn lin-seed oil. Rub them in 
the wood in a circular direction, not covering too large a 
space ata time, till the pours of the wood are sufficiently 
filled up. After this rub in the same manner spirits of 
wine, with a small portion of the polish added to it, and 
a most brilliant polish will be produced. If the outside 
has been previously polished with wax, it will be neces- 
sary to clean it off with glass paper. 


Preparation of Blacking, by M. Braconnot. 

Take of plaister, ground and sifted, one kilogramme, 
or 2 lbs 4 0z.; lampbiack 2 1-2 hectogrammes, about 9 
oz.; barley malt, as used by brewers, 5 hectogrammes, 
or 18 0z.; olive oil 50 grammes, 1 oz. 

Steep the malt in water, almost. boiling hot, until the 
soluble portions are well extracted; put the solution jin- 
to a basin, stir into it the plaister and lampblaek, and 
evaporate to the consistency of paste; then add the oil, 
the quantity of which may be increased by degrees - To 


|| the mixture may be added, if. desired, a few drops of oil 


of lemons or of lavender, as a perfume. If ground plais- 
ter be not attainable, its place may be supplied with pot- 
ter’s clay. 

This is undeubtedly the cheapest and finest blacking; 
it spreads evenly, dries and shines quickly on the leather 


by a slight friction of the brush, and has not the objecticn 
of burning the leather. 


RICE JELLY. 

‘This is one of the most nourishing preparations of 
rice, particularly for yaletudinarians or convalescents. 
It is thus made: Boil a quarter of a pound of rice flour, 
with half a pound of loaf sugar, in a quart of water, till 
the whole becomes one glutinous mass; then strain off 
the jelly and let it stand to cool. Alittle of this salu- 
brious food eaten ata time, will be found very benefi- 
cial to those of a weakly andinfirm constitution. 


Tur Macneric Neevie.—It was sometime ago 


|| stated, as the result of observations made by the ‘\cade- 


my of St. Petersburgh, that in that city the magnetic 
needle exhibited no variations. The fact was doubted, 
and it was supposed that this reported anomaly arose 
from the defective mobility of the instruments ‘that had 
been employed. Recent observations prove that such 
was the case; and that diurnal variations of the needle 
occur in St. Petersburgh just the same as elsewhere. 
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TALES FOR CHILDREN, ‘)this morning.’ ¢ And could you net make her hap-||and she wanted to-finish dréssing the doll; but she 

Messrs. Wait, Greene & Co. have commenced the pub- || py again?’ ‘Oh yes, mother, [ think | could.’— || again remembered that this was the hour che was 
lieation of'a series of Tales, from the pen of that inde- |«'Then, my dear, you have something to do. If||to'do as much good as she coud in, and she knew 
fatigable friend to children, Miss Francis. They are de- | we are really anxious to do good, we shall find op-) how much pleasure the book would give poor Mrs, 
signed to amuse and instruct ; thus stealing upon the portunities enough.’ of Shall I go to Lucy now, | Welles, so she jumpeu up, and put on her hat, and 
young heart, and impecceptibly giving to the mind a mother? I left her crying, up starrs.’ \| Lucy’s, and they soon set off. ‘Ihe poor woman 


virtuous direction. Of the ability with whiehthey are |‘ Stop one minute, my dear, 1 have something to | was rejoiced to see the little girls, and very glad of 
written, end of their character and tendency, the reader— | propose to you ; suppose you try this one hour, and the book. ‘My eyes are so weak, Miss Kitty, I 


the parent,-— may judge from the following; it being the | See how much good you can do init? [tis now || should be much obliged to you if you would read 
first of the series: Such works are invaluable,’ and twelve o’clock ; when the bell rings one, come and | 


some of it to me.’ Kitty wanted to go home, but 
should be in the hands of évery child. ‘Their superiority | tell whether you have found any thing to do and | 


( 'said'she to herself, it will Going good I am sure to 
over the paitey picture book,—the tales of jackanapes ; whether you have been happy, should you like to | read to this old lady ; so they gave Lucy some 


| equally destitute of interest and useful sentiment, is ap- try?°—* Yes mother, I should,’ said Kitty, ‘but I | playthings, and Kitty read as well as she possibly 

Pa al parent, and must eventually supplant them. To the am arene I caunot do much in one hour.’ « Well, | could. 

nat exertions of Miss Francis, in this department of ‘litera- | ™Y dear,’ said her mother, * you cannot better be- 

ture, we are under infinite obligations. She has taken_ to little Lucy, and try- 

Kitty was a sensible thoughtful girl ; she some- had better go home with her ; ‘ but shall be hap- 

trken deep reot in this branch of education. It is a diffi- times did wrong, but she was soon sorry for it, and | pres all day for the pleasant thoughts I have got 

It'task, but she is competent. She has spent much | tried - os better ; she walked slowly en of (he || from the book you have been reading, and the re- 

et i || thinking what good she could possibly do membrance of my little friends, and the sight of 

iv the arduous; lan hour. By the time she had shut the door, she their pleasant countenances. 
sing duty of improving the youthful mind; in nurturing ‘thought a 


. gr gain of Lucy, to whom she had been so 
the tender bud, that when arrived to maturity, it may “disobliging 


, , and she skipped up stairs to make up || 
exert’ Among its fellows, a pleasant and healthful influl | with her first, before she did any thing else. , 


erce. We sincerely wish her and the enterprising pub- | 


jishersyevery success in their new undertaking. “ting just as she had left her. She sat close down | ter,’ said she, ‘how has the hour been passed ? 
THE WELL SPENT FOUR. by her. and said, * dont ery, Lucey, and | will dress have you done any good? have you been happy - 
‘Mother, am tired of reading, can’t you tell your doll but you shan’t,’ said Lucy, it’s all Oh, very happy,’ said Kitty—* Mrs, Welles says 
me of something to do? said Kitty Nelson, one torn, and you can’t, and you would not dress it|| wehave done her good.’ ‘And what else have 
day as she stretched herself out, and gaped as ifshe | when L asked you, and I won't let you do it now ;|| you done, my dear?’—Kitty then told her of every 
were very weary. ‘ Oh yes, my dear,’ said ber |and sure enough, Lucy was so impatient because ‘thing she had done during the hour. « So’ said her 
mather, ‘you may hem this handkerchief, or you ] Kitty would not dress her doll, that she had pulled |mother, ‘you bave made Lucy and James and poor 
may pick up these shreds” ‘Oh.’ said the little | and twitched the frock till it was torn and spotled. || Mrs, Welles all happy, and been happy yourself, 
girl, ‘but that would be tiresome, and I want | Kitty knew that it was her fault, that if she had and made your mother happy too, my child’—<and 
something pleasant to do; you know you told me | been kind to her little sister, she would have been! me,’ said her aunt, ‘and you have done all this,’ 
I might do what I pleased in the vacation, if [ did ! happy and good, and the gown nottorn. ‘1 am | continued her mother, ‘by thinking of the happi- 
nothing wrong.’ ‘‘T'rue, my dear, but I told yon) sorry,’ said she, ‘that [ was so cross ; and if Roxy 


| ness of others, rather than of your own ; and you 
I did not believe you would be happy, when idle, | will give me something to make the doll a frock, | 


; ‘have done it in one hour; and now you know 
and advised you to employ yourself; but left you |and cut it out, | willmake you a nice one, Lucy,|)| what a well spent hour means,—But there is 


at liberty to choose for yourself.’ | and make her look as pretty as ever.’ 

‘ But mother, can’t you think of any thing plea I Roxy soon got something pretty for the doll, and | 
sant for me to do?? ‘Can you tell me any thing cut it out, and Kitty went to work as busy as a bee || who do you think ic is?? ‘It is God, mother, for 
‘of the sermon that we heard vesterday?’ said her || upon the frock. Little Lucy now felt pleased, | you have told me that he sees me always.’ ‘Yes, 
mother. ‘1 remember the text, I think,’ said Kit- |and began to clap her hands and laugh, and they, my dear, and it is by doing your duty, as you have 
ty. ‘What was it. my dear? ‘It was, * Let) both felt very happy. Just as Kitty was putting |! for this last hour, and because it will please him, 
them: show their piety at home,” what is piety, jin one of the sleeves, her brother James came run- || that you can show piety at home.’ 

Mother?’ <‘ Piety, miv dear, is love and obedience | ning into the nursery. ‘ Do Kitty,’ said he, ‘help || Kitty: understood what her mother said, and felt 
to God—it is a desire to please him, and a con-! 


‘me get the answer to this question in Colburn.’— || very happy, though she said nothing more ; for 
tinual and grateful remembrance of all his kind- | ‘Ob dear, James,’ said she, ‘fam so busy, I can’t when she thought such a little girl as she was, had 
-ness to. us, and a fear of offending such great good-||Jeave off one minute, T want to get Tucy’s doll pleased Almighty God, her heart was too full to 


ness to us. Do you remember any thing he said |dressed.—‘ Then,’ said James, ‘I shall lose my) speak, and she did not know how to express what 
about it? ‘He said.a great'deal about spending || place in my class this afternoon, for I cannot puz-||che feli. She sat down by the side of her mother, 
cone hour well; I did not understand all, bat [ did | zle it out, and [ shall lose a mark, and shall not and finished the doll’s gown, and she spent the re- 
a great deal of what he said, and it made me think | get a beok—oh do Kitty help me.’ mainder of the day as she had that one hour, for 
of what I could do in an hour.’ ‘Well Kitty,|) Kitty could not bear to leave the doll ; but she | she found she was so much happier thinking of 
what could you do in an hour?’ ‘Do you mean, | remembered that she was to try and and see how others, and trying to'do good, that nothing that 
‘mother, how many of my lessons [ could learn in| much good she could do this honr, and she knew it' day could have tempted her to be selfish and dis- 
an hour?’ ‘No; bat if you had no lessons to get, |; would be doing harm instead of good to refuse to! obliging ; and often afterwards, when she was old- 
as now, for instance, and wanted to spend an hour ,/assist her brother, so she told him she was ready to’ | er, and wasin danger of doing wrong, the recol- 
well, what could you do? «Tam sure mother, L)help him, and they soon got the answer together, || jection of this one well spent hour has encouraged 
idon’t know. If I. were to sew an hour, I coujd||for it is certainly true that two heads are better | her and given her strength to do right ; and from 
not do much ; and besides, Roxy does all your ,|than one —James said thank you, Kitty, so pleasant-'| that hour she began to show piety at home. 
sewing ; and there is some one to do all the other ||ly, and ran off looking so happy, that Kitty was ia tk 
work in the house ; there is nothin g for mé to do.’ || very glad she had been able to assist him. But! It may be thought by some that this little story is too 
' Isthere no way of doing: good but in the work of ||ber patience and good resolutions were to have fur-| trifling for the columns of a newspaper; and so it would 
the house, or sewing,’ said her mother ; ‘do 1 ||ther trials, She was just going on nicely with the: bey for a political or commercial journal; but as we cater 
never do you good, except when I make you |doll’s frock, when her aunt came in, ‘ Kitty,’ said, for the amusement and profit of all ages and sexes, it may 
clothes, or give you: food?? ‘Oh yes, mother, you |she, ‘I want you to carry this book to old Mrs. | 
teach me, and you make me happy.’ ‘And cannot || Wells; I know you love to go there, and your, 
you make any one happy.’ Here Kitty hesitated ; |, mother says you may if you plezse.’—‘Oh, she is 
‘Sometimes, mother, when I am good and indus- || making a gown for my doll,’ said Lucy, ‘and must! ing to parents a specimen of the forth-coming series.— 
trious, you say | make you and father happy—) not go; but mother says you may go with her, if | Any thing designed for the benefit of our children can- 
-#Js there no one else you can make happy, or un-|| Kitty will take care of you, said her aunt. | not be otherwise than interesting; and parents generally, 
happy, my. dear? ‘Yes, méther, 1 can make|| Now Kitty did not like very well to walk with | who have been called upon to select books of this de- 
James and Lucy happy, and sometimes I make || Lucy—for as sbe was only six, and Kitty was nine; 


; scription, can bear witness to the difficulty of the 
them unhappy ; and I am afraid | troubled Lucy '|she had to walk slower with her than she liked to, | task. 


| Before long Lucy became restless, and Mrs. Wells, 
who was very considerate, said she was much 
obl ved to Kitty, but as her sister was tired, she 


ws 


God bless you, dear 
children, you have done me good, 
‘They got home just as it struck one, with fine 


| at rosy cheeks, and light and happy hearts, and found 
There she found Lucy, sitting on the floor, fret-\'their mother in the nursery. ‘Well, my daugh- 


: 


another Being, whom you cannot see, but has wit- 
nessed and who approves of what you have done ; 


not be an unpardonable offence to serve an occasional 
dish suited to the taste and capacity of our juvenile 
readers. We havea further object in view, that of afford- 
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MASONIC MIRROR 


AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LITERARY. 
‘Personal Narrative of the first Voyage of Columbus 
to America. From 1 Manuscript recently discovered 


in Spain. Translated from the Spanish,’’ Boston: 
Thomas B. Wait & Son, pp, 303. 


We look upon this work as one of the most in- 
teresting that has been issued from the American press 
for many years. Whether we consider it as a cu- 
riosity; as the long lost production of a genius, dear to 
us as a nation; or as a matter of history, it is equally 
valuable. Asa curiosity, it will find a place in every 
well selected library; as the production of the discoverer 
of America, it will be suught after by every American; 
and as the history of our country is imperfect and _in- 
complete without it, no one anxious to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the interes:ing incidents attending its dis- 
covery, and early settlement, will forego the fortunate 


| 


The following extract, written by Columbus himself, , 


will give the reader a very good idea of the design and | 
nature of the work. : 


| left the city of Granada, on Saturday, the. 


twelfth day of May, 1492, and proceeded to Palos, || creet—that he maintained a good character among 


a seaport, where I armed three vessels, very {it for’ 
such an enterprise, and having provided myself, 
with abundance of stores and seamen, I set sail from | 
the port, on Friday, the third of August, half an | 
hour before sunrise, and steered for the Canary . 
Islands of your Highnesses, which are in the said | 
ocean, thence to take my departure and proceed | 
till I arrived at the Indies, and perform the embas- 
sy of your Highnesses to the Princes there, and. 
discharge the orders given me, For this. pur- 
[ determined to keep an account of the voyage, | 
and to write down punctually every thing we 
performed or saw from day to day, as will here- 
after appear. Moreover, Sovereign Princes, be- 


ecun see him more.” 


> 


Here again we have a great dea! expressed in a 
few words, Here he-tells us that ‘old Grimes is 
good—the expression, ‘ good old soul,” has many 
meanings ; it implies that he was honest and dis- 


his fellow men, ard in the eyes of the world, his 
soul was good; and that he (the writer) has no 
doubt but honest Grimes has gone down to his grave 
in peace, in fact that he has gone to heaven. 

We ne'er shall see him more.”’ 


In this line he pathetically deplores his loss, “we 
This passage shows its 
beauties so plainly that we shall not bestow any 
comment upon it, but pass on to the next. 

‘* He used to wear an old blue coat.” 
Excellent man ! he disdained all the caprices and 
fashion of this vain world—he cared ‘not for your 
claret, your olive, your green, or any of the fash- 


- 


, 

= 


opportunity now offered, It may be interesting to our’ sides describing every night the occurrences of | lonable colors — by the bucks*of the day 5 . 
readers to learn some of the particulars which led to the | the day, and every day those of the preceding old sky blue for him—but then how was it made 
discovery of the original Manuscript. To this end we | night, [ intend to draw up a nautical chart, the writer renges be stlent-on this pomt; per- 
extract the following from the translator's preface : which shall contain the several parts of the ocean haps old Grimes was not quite so much a fashion 


“In the year 1798 the King of Spain, Charles!)and land in their proper situations ; and also to heter but-let 


IV. conceived the design of establishing at Cadiz 
repository and library to éontain the historical and 
scientific works relating to the Marine, which were 
known to exist in various collections in the king- 
dom. For this purpose he commissioned Don Mar- 
tin Fernandez de Navarrete, an officer of rank in 
the naval department of the realm, to undertake an 
examination of all the libraries and depositories 
both public and private, in the kingdom, in order 
to obtain copies of works relating to the proposed 
object. In prosecution of this plan, Don Martin 
began the next year to explore the collection of 
manuscripts in the royal library at Madrid, ex- 
tending his researches at times to the archieves of 
the Marquisses of Santa Cruz, and Villa France, 
and the Duke of Medinasidonia. He afterwards 
proceeded to examine the royal collections of Manu- 
scripts at St. Isidore and Escurial. In the course 
of these inquiries, being in the immediate search 
ef the termination to the fabulous narrative of Lo- 
renzo Ferrer Maldonado, with a view to make 
some eXaminations respecting its authenticity, he 
was directed to the archieves of the Duke del In- 
fantado, where it was understood, there was a 
probability that it might be found, In his re- 
searches in this quarter, he met with two manu- 
scripts which proved on examination to be the nar- 
ratives of the first and third voyages of Columbus.” 


The following further remarks of the translator are so 
just, and at the same time, in such perfect harmony with 
our own views of the subject, that we have thought 
proper to offer them to our readers. 


‘Everything relating to such a man as Colum- 
bus must be valuable and interesting. His man- 
ner of relating the events in which he was en- 
gaged, and describing the objects he saw, cannot 
be indifferent tous. The surprise and unmeasured 
admiration he expresses on viewing the scenes 
which his discoveries daily opened to his sight, 
strongly engage our attention. His comments and 
speculations upon every subject which presented 
itself, though often fanciful and enthusiastically 
extravagant, yet possess a deep interest as exhibit- 
ing the train of thought which gnided him in his 


undertaking. His very repetitions are not with-|, 


out their signilicance in showing the strong and 
lively impression made upon his mind by various 
circumstances of the voyage. All parts of the nar- 
rative combine in rendering it of the highest value, 
not as an historical document, but as a means of 
estimating the character of the GREAT DISCOVERER 
OF AMERICA.” 


compose a book to represent the whole by picture. 
with latitudes and longitudes, on all which ac-| 
counts it behoves me to abstain from my sleep, and 
make many trials in navigation, which things will, 


demand much labor.” 


Our limits do not permit of further extracts; but we 
cannot in justice to our own feelings, dismiss the 


‘pine without strongly recommending the work to 


every person who feels the least interest in the history 
_ of the discoverer of this country. 


From the Ariel. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
COMMENDATORY OF SHORT EPITAPHS, 


It is among the honorable distinctions of the pres- 
ent day, that when the death of any public charac- 
ter is announced, it becomes the duty of all public 
writers to mourn his loss in long winded speeches, 
_well turned periods, or lengthy poetical pieces: Ep- 
ithets, eulogies, and panegyrics are written and 
|pronouncec—many mourn the ‘ nation’s loss” in 
lengt hy speeches who probably never heard not 
/even the name before, and even now, with all their 
‘rhetoric, care not whether the subject of them be 

in the land of the living or not. None of the epi- 
taphs we have seen for many years, combine so 
‘much in so short a space as the subject of the fol- 
lowing review. It is so short that we are able to 
quote it at full length, and we venture to say, no 
four lines ever wrilten upon the subject before, con- 
tain so much in them, It runs— 

** Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul, 
We ne’er shall see him more : 
He used to wear an old blue coat, 
All button’d down before.” 

The writer says, ‘ Old Grimes,” thereby giving 
us an idea that the man was old, that he had pas- 
sed the meridian of his life ; that he was in a 
‘good old age ;” at the same time giving us his 
name—not however with a long column of pane- 
gyric respecting his genealogy, it matters not to 
the purpose of the epitaph whether he was of high 
or low degree. In these two syllables he gives us 
that which is by some magnified into as many pa- 


ges— 


‘¢ Old Grimes is dead, ———”’ 

In two or more syllables he tells us that—‘ he is 
dead”—that he is gone tothat ‘* bourne whence no 
traveller returns,” giving it in the simplest lan- 
guage, thus making it clear to the meanest com- 
prehension—he does not tell us when, nor where, 
nor how he die@, but that he is dead— 

———that good old soul.”’ 


| 


| 


i 


** All buttoned down before.”’ 

We were not mistaken, he wore it in the true 
original style—the coat reaching to his middle with 
a row of buttons before—none of your new fash- 
ions——no padding—no invention of the taylor to 
make it stick from his body a foot or more. No! 
*twas “all button’d down before.” The writer 
in these two last lines fetches the man before your 
‘¢ mind’s eye,” you can almost think you see him 
dressed out in his ‘* old blue coat,” (no doubt with 
amply powdered head] struttmg in all the majes- 
ty of originalitv. But if we pursue the subject 
we fear we shall never merit the same approba- 
tion we have bestowed on the writer of Grimes’s 
epitaph, for his brevity; and with this cursory 
notice we shall take our leave of it, wishing old 
Grimes all peace wherever he may be, and the 
writer all healih and prosperity. S..™, C, 


Cause of the Aurora Borealis at last explained. 
The Aurora Borealis is one of nature’s most beau- 


|tiful displays, and for ages has puzzled the most 


scientific observers to find its causes, 

Ky a fortuitous circumstance I have just discov- 
ered a manuscript never published, cwing to the 
sudden death of its author, “ which is fairly des- 
cribed by Irving in one of the numbers of the Sal- 
magundi,” that fully unfolds its mystery. The 
manuscript is in black letter, and very quaint. In 
plain language it runs thus. 

«[ Linkam Fedelius, sailed in the year 
1597, on board the good ship Von  Vrow, 
Capt. Slapping Slawson, as botanist, on a whaling 
voyage in the articseas By a remarkable prov- 
idence I was driven to the North pole, and to my 
great astonishment found the earth rolling ona 
vast axletree, which from the immense weight it 
supported and the consequent friction was liable 
to catch fire and blaze. The light of this blaze 
I found produced the Northern lights. The his- 
sing sound so often heard by many, arises from its 
extinguishment by an old fellow dressed in full 
Dutch style with a score of breeches, gaping aw- 
fully at the knees asif they would have swallowed 
his feet, who, ever, and anon, from a large tub 
ewabbed the axletree of our sphere. I found he 
was cousin german to the man in the moon. 

The ship on her return, struck on a Kraken, a 
fish to which a whale isa shrimp, and bilged. All 
were lost except myself, who was taken from a 
plank by a whaler.” 

Thus far Linkum’s testimony goes. He meant 
to have published his manuscripts, but death robbed 
the world of them until now.—Portsmouih Jour, 
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' could scarcely fail in adding something to the stock of || Nariowa, Osseryer.—Mr. Southwick, in reply 


general knowledge, and to tre honer and glory of the ‘to our remarks of the 29th ult says, in effect, we know 
| United States. 


“MASONIC MIRROR. 


OCTOBER 13, 1827.. 


aes Wrst ‘of no men,” who are making their fortunes out of the ex- 
ak _ 8th. It is confidently believed that, with the protec- citement. There is nothing surprising in this,—it is not 


tated | os 
ric It of the hundreds of the most | to be presumed that every man knows HIMSELF. One 
ceitain that an exploring expedition | citizens of our country will encourage the enterprise; , may, however, see the reflection of nis own person in a 
beundertaken by Mr. J. N. Reynolds, the pupil of) this, joined to the means already tangible, | 


Symmes. Mr. R. states that final arrangements have at \| 
length been made for the construction of a vessel espe- | 


strength and character to the expedition. 
9th. To refuse a reference, 


will give « Mirror of Moonshine.” He has offered nothing in 
__ || justification, or to extenuate the wilful misrepresenta- 
is to discourage the spirit | tion of which we coriplained. To his correspondent. 


= 


cially suited to the rigid service of a polar expedi- ‘of enterprise of our citizens. To refer it, is perhaps, the | Pascal (‘par nobile fratrum’’) we need only say 

tion. In the construction of the vessel, particular re- | hewsan unexceptionable method by which such adventures | that, had not your remarks been reserved by Mr. South- 
gard will be had to the improvements suggested by the | can be encouraged, as it cannot inter‘ere with the powers ‘wick, to answer his own purpose, when he should have 
British in their late voyages to the Naith West. The i re or denied, as belonging succeeded by his insults, in drawing us into a controversy 
Artificer is Mr. James Beacham, of Baltimore, whose i 4 ; + with him, we should have given them a candid reply.— 
reputation as a naval architect, stands deservedly among || @ committes: accordingly ‘reported ‘tn favor of & | As the matter now stands, the responsibility, if there be 
the first in the world. . The expences of the voyage says | reference to the secretary, which report was concurred | ’ : 


to the general govern- 


Mr. R. are now brought within narrow limits. ‘ We \ in by the House. On this disposal of the subject, Mr. 
have it in our power,’’ he further remarks, ‘‘ at any mo- R. rests his expectations of receiving the aid of govern- 
ment, to show to the satisfaction of any individual, that | Ment in fitting out the expedition. He says, ‘‘ we do 
including the patronage of the navy department—the | not speak inadvisedly in saying the secretary will extend 
whole amount almost necessary to furnish the expedition, , the patronage of his department in accordance with the 
in instruments, armament, ‘provisions, clothing and pay || “Pirit of the reference made to him!’? It does not ap- 
fcr a well chosen crew of seamen, and able ‘and expe- |, Pear that Capt. Symmes accompanies this expedition, or 


rienced officers, with every necessary comfort and con- | 
venience, is not now a matter of contingency, but em- 
bracing as it does, a latge proportion of the whole ex- 
pense, is at this time in readiness.”’ 

During the Jast session of Congress, while the subject 
was before the House of Representatives, Mr Reynolds I 
submitted the following statement.—‘* Gentlemen, I beg i 
leave, succinctly to state the case now before you asa) 
select committee in relation to a voyage of discovery. | 
The memorial is most respectably sustained by a resolu- 1 
tion of the house of delegates of Maryland, and by the | 
governor and council, by the governor of Pennsylvania, 
and by near one hundred members of the state legisla- 


| 


‘that its object is at all connected with his theory, yet it is 
(undeniable that in him the matter originated, —that the |, 
|test of his views of the formation of the earth, was the 
|moving cause, and first object. Mr. R came first be- | 


ture. By the governor and other citizens of Ohio. You 
will also find memorials from the states of New-York, | 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia and Maryland, Ohio, 
&c. of the most respectable character. Presuming that 
the memorial, from the number and respectability of 


those who Signed it, is deserving of the most courteous | 
' 1 and why not we do our part? Are we not to be benefit. || ndeWed 
ted? Shall we wait until England has accomplished | 


consideration, 1 proceed, in the second place, to remark 
that the objects of the memorialists will be promoted by | 
a simple reference of the whole subject to the secretary | 
of the navy, witha view, that, if an expedition be under- | 
taken, in patt, by individual means, it may receive the, 
protection and aid of the department, so far as is consist- 
ent with the general interest of the vervice, without in- 
creasing the expense of it. The memorialists wish a 
reference for the following reasons. 

ist. The expeditions hitherto fitted out have not all 
returned because it was impracticable to proceed further. 

2d. Those who have gone farthest have, in more than 


|as set forth in the following, or not, we wish the en- | 
| terprise every success, and we believe it will be produc- r ed, and ju 


| that America should do something in this way. Europe | 


every thiag, and then follow in her tracks ? We hope || 
| not. 
travagant views, or visionary speculations—we mean 
‘nothing but a plain practical expedition, in character, | 
‘precisely such as those undertaken by England, France, | 


one instancé, put back with an open sea before them. 

3d. The expetience acquired by preceding attempts 
would enable an expedition to go to sea at this time, 
prepared to avoid many of the obstacles heretofore en- 
countered. 

Ath. As far as explorers have yet gone north or south, 
human inhabitants, land, and marine animals, have been 
found. 

5th. Our officers are brave and persevering, and our 
seamen amonget the most hardy and adventurous on 
earth. 

6th. The history of maritime expeditious abundantly 
prove that successful adventures, in high latitudes, de- 
pend rather'upon small, strong and comfortable barks, 
with a well chosen and determined crew, than upon large 

vessels with splendid and costly outfits, 


7th. All these circumstances combined, justify us ‘in | 


believing, that an expedition, undertaken at this time 
strictly with a view to the improvement of science, col- 
ject interesting faets in natural history, open new chan- 


any attached to the article, is entirely removed from 
you, and assumed by an individual from whom we should 
expect any thing rather than candid and fair replication. 
‘There is one sentence in your address, however, that 
“would seem to require a word in reply; it is this, -‘ if 
‘there is a man in the world, who knows the fate of 
| Morgan, except his betrayers and murderers, ‘‘thou art the 
'man!”? To this our answer is,—if there be a man in the 
world, whose principles are no barrier to the assertion 


of a deliberate falsehood, Pascalis rat man. On the 
‘whole, it may be justly said, parturiunt montes, [South- 
_wick,] nascitur ridiculus mus: [Pascal]. 
public as as a lecturer in the employment of Mr. 
S., and exerted himself we believe, pretty successfully, 
in illustrating the principles of the new theory ; but in | 
consequence of some misunderstanding between him and || 
his employer, he commenced lecturing, as the country- 
man did fighting, on his ‘* own hook;’’ and has succeeded 
as appears above. How far the Captain has been injured 
by the course pursued, is not for us to say. We could 
wish, however, that he might be permitted to accompany 
the expedition. But whether the real object be solely 


|. *"Scoundrels” is his word ; we prefer to soften the expres- 
sion. 


Spirit of Contemporary Poetry.—The third number 
of this excellent collection of the spirit of the poetry of 
olden times, has just issued from the press of Messrs. 
‘True and Greene. The present number contains—A 
| sicilian Story, the Falcon, and the Broken Heart, with 
other Poems, by Barry Cornwall. This work has been 
| a sufficient time before the public to acquire for itself a 
It is just such a work as has long been want- 

pe a oP | st sucha one as shouid meet with a liberal 
It is time || patronage. Whether it dues meet with such s patronage 


| cnaracter. 


tive of much geod to the cause of science. 


7 ; . |ar not, we are unable to say; but it is a matter of sur- 
has done much, and is'still determined on doing more; | prize and regret if it does not. ‘ Cornwall’s style is chiefly 
, and his versification modulated on the pattern 
of Shakspeare, xnd the other dramatists of that glorious 
age — particularly Marlow, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
and Ben Johnson, and the amorous cavaliers of the Usur- 
| paiion-—and: then passing di-dainfully over all the inter- 


} 


_meiat e writers, has flung himself fairly i t 
any say the labors of Franklin and Parry have not en- 


Lord Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Leigh Hunt. 
— This may be thought perhaps rather a violent transition ; 
‘and likely to lead to something of an incongruous mix- 
and thrown a new 1 ture. But the materials really harmonize very tolerably ; 


fe : \| and the candid reader of the work wil easily discover 
it be deemed unworthy the citizens of this country, 'lthe dl 
. 


to engage in labors, similar to those which have reflect- || 
‘ed so much honor and profit on other nations ? Who | 


larged the boundaries of human knowledge, added great- \{ 


ly to the value of the British fisheries, 
splendor around the nautical glories of their country ? 


The Memorial ; a Christmas, New-Year’s and 
will dare to say, it is a matter of no interest to extend '| Easter Offering, for 1828 —Messrs.Trne & Greene, and 
our researches into the immense and unknown regions of | Richardson & Lord, encouraged by the flattering reception 
the South? Can there be a stronger motive, to enkin- || of the Memorial for 1827, have made arrangements for 
\ Wie the fire of enthusiasm in the breasts of the adventu- || publishing a a similar volume on an enlarged plan, and in 
‘rous 2 Need there be stronger reasons to procure a | the most elegant style. The work will Le printed in the 
friendly co-operation and prompt encouragement from || best manner, on a vellum folio post paper of the most 
our fellow citizens, than a knowledge. of the facts, that | delicate hue and texture, with a uew bourgeois type. It 
recent aitempts have clearly shown that the ice, rugged | will be bound in beautiful silk, with gilt edges and spriog 
_as it is, does not present an impassible barrier to a fur-| backs, and iclude the following engravings :-—!. An 
‘ther advance towards the south pole—that there are! Emblematical Title Page, afier Thurston. 2. The 
| ore than a million anda half of square miles, which| Ratsehin Hill, from an original drawimg. 3. Blenner- 
‘have never been explored, and a coast of more than || hasset’s I-land, from an original drawing. 4. The Gen- 
‘three hundred degrees of longitude in which the antartic | tleman with Green Glasses, from an original design. 5+ 
St. Cecilia, after Raphael. 6. The Rivals, from an 
original design. 7. The Dying Girl, after Thurston. 
8. The Inconstant, after Bartolozzi. 9. View of the 


‘circle has never been approached ?” 

Mr. Reynolds, we believe, is a graduate of one of the 
‘western colleges, and a young man of considerable scien- 
tific knowledge. His lectures have been spoken of in 


nels for commercial enterprise in animal furs and oil, 


River Mohawk,. from an original drawing. 10. Ca 


high terms of approbation, ‘Brule, after Mendoza. 11. Anne Boulen, after Stot 
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hard. 12. The Letter found, after Thurston. 13. 
The Parting, efter H. Corbould. 


The work will consist, entirely, of original produc- 


enumerated above; it will contain nearly 400 pages, and 

be issued under the editorial direction of Mr. Frederic S. 
Hill. The publication will be simultaneous, at Boston, 
| New-York and Philadelphia, early in November. 


tions in prose and verse, illustrated by the embellishments |! 


THEATRICALS.—The Heir at Law was performed 
; at the Tremont Theatre on Tuesday evening, in a very 
reputable manner. Ezekiel Homespun by Mr. Blake, 


that character, when the evening shail be more favor- 


able, and he have a larger audience. We are sure he} 


would elicit unbounded applause. Miss Riddle is gain- 
: ing fast in public favor. Hyatt is quite popular.— 
' The performances of this house through the week, have 
been interesting. 

Miss Rock had a substantial benefit on Tuesday eve- 
ning, at the Boston Theatre. This she richly merited. 
The play was the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,”’ a new 
and popular piece. Messrs. Barnes and Hackett ap- 
peared on Wednesday as the Dromios in Shakspeare’s 
popular play called the Comedy of Errors; and a rich 
. feast they afforded us. Messrs. B. and H. are said to 
| be the only two individuals in the country that can per- 
: sonate these characters to perfection. The performan- 
ces, with the exception of Monday evening, have been 
well attended. 

The Managers have made a permanent engagement 
with Miss Rock. Mr. and Mrs. Duff are a also engaged. 


‘© 4 Savage School Master.”’~ At the county Court 
beld in Hartford, Conn. a “schoo! master was tried for 
cruelly beating one of his scholars, a boy in the 7th year 
of his age. Four several trespasses were complainec of; 
one for throwing him up against the ceiling of the room, 
and catching him as he fell, and throwing him up again ; 
one for tying a string round his neck, and leading him 
round the room, occasionally pulling him with violence; 
the third injury was for laying the boy down on the floor 
and putting the round of a chair over his neck, and then 
sitting down on the chair; and the fourth, beating the 
plaintiff sixty-four blows with a stick. It did not ap- 
pear that the boy gvas wilful, stubborn or saucy In any 
manner whatever. The only faults found to justify such 
cruel chastisement were, whispering in one instance, 
laughing in another, and a third, when told to shut up 
his book, he did so, but kept his finger in the place.— 
For this last offence, he received, according to the evi- 
dences of six or seven witnesses, sixty four stripes, in 
inflicting which the defendant wore up, completely, 
three apple-tree sticks, and marked the back of the boy 
with one entire bruise from shou !der to shoulder for sev- 
eral inches in width. The plaintiff obtained a verdict of 
twenty five dollars and costs. Shamefully inadequate 
verdict. 


The fellow should have been brought to the public 
whipping-post, and there made to expiate his infernal 
brutality. There are too many such desperate raneals 
engaged in the instruction of children; and the law istoo 
lenient when resorted to for redress. The following 
just remarks are from the life of Plutarch :-- 


“ as a ha circumstance in the discipline of 
parent only had the power of cor- 
poreal punishment : the rod and the ferula were snateh- 
ed from the hand of the petty tyrant: his office slene 
was to inform the mind: he had no authority to dastar 
ize the spirit : he had no power to extinguish ae ore 
ous flame of freedom, or to break down the noble 
pendency of soul, by the slavish, debasing, aod degra ing 
application of the rod. This mode of punishment as ou 
public schools, is one of the worst remains of bar! 
that prevails among us. Sensible minds, howeve: 
tile and inattentive in early years, may be draw n so ! - 
duty by many means, which shame, and manny 
more liberal nature than those of corporeal 
will supply. Where there is but little sens'bility, 
effect whieh that mode of punishment produces 
more happy. It destroys that little: though it shoul 
be the first care and labor of the precepior to Increase TT. 


was a masterly effort. We hope to see him again in|) 


_$00n, Or so totally ahol ishes the sense of shame; and yet’ 
that sense is at once the best preservative of virtue, and 


_name of the savage monster, that it might meet with mer-. 


ited reproach and contempt. 


in following letter from 

_@ gentleman residing in Santiago, under date of June 8th, 

furnishes probably a correct account of the great destruc- 

| tion caused by the ruins at that place. 
from the Providence American : 


** Here we have lately had a second deluge. It has. 

, rained almost continually for the last five and twenty | 
days——the consequence has been the overflowing of the. 
river Mapocho and the destruction of much property and 
(the !ossof many lives. The city itself was at one pe. 
tiod in great danger of being inundated, but the timely, 
stoppage of the breach in the banks of the river, saved. 
it. Our communications with the neighboring country 
| having been cut off by the sweeping away of bridges and. 
_the formation of new streams and pools of water, the. 
city has been almost destitute of provisions, and the. 
“poorer classes have suffered exceedingly. Such a time 
has never before beer. known. Valparaiso has suffered 
even more than Santiago, and so has Quillota. Nothing 
can surpass the violence and constancy of the rains here’ 
(during the winter, (your summer) which is the rainy 
season. At-such periods, streams that in the dry sea-| 


son, must be carefully sought for, to be found, become 
| overwhelmed torrents.”’ 


We extract 


Attempt of an Eagle to destroy a Boy.—A very 


singular occurrence happened the week before last, in the. 


parish of St. Ambroise, about nine miles from this city. 
Two boys, the one seven, the other five years old,| 
. amused themselves in an adjoining field, trying to reap 
while their parents were at dinner. A large eagle soon | 
came sailing over them, and with a swoop attempted to| 
seize the eldest, but luckily missed him. The bird not: 
at all dismayed, sat on the ground at a short distance, | 
and in a few moments repeated the attempt. The bold’ 
little fellow defended himself against his fierce antago- 
_nist with the sickle he had very’ fortunately held in his 
hand, and when the bird rushed upon him he struck at. 
it. The sickle entered under the left wing, and the blow. 
_heving been given strongly, went through the ribs, and. 
_ passing through the liver, proved instantly fatal. The | 
eagle was afterwards sold to Mr. Chasseur, who kas. 
' stuffed it and placed it in his museum, where it may now. 
be seen. It is the Ring-tailed or Russian eagle. The 
/wings expand upwards of six feet. Its stomach was, 
opened, and found entirely empty. The h:ttle boy did 
not receive a scratch. Had the eagle seized him, its 
talons, which are of uncommon strength, and about an) 
inch and a half long, must have lacerated him dreadfully. | 
There is little doubt, without the bird was much weak- | 
_ened by hunger, that a blow or two from its beak would 
have torn out his eyes, and with the instinct peculiar to 
birds of prey, broken in a moment the thin parts of the 
skull about the eye, and almost instantly destroyed 4 
| life 
Several eagles of this species breed in the high capes | 
‘about Cape Tourmente, below ~t. Joachim: In the fall | 
| they feed chiefly upon sea fowl, and the carcasses of fish. 
|In the summer months they are destructive to poultry, 
| ohen carrying off a large turkey or goose in their claws, | 


from the barn doors. 
The present is the first well authenticated instance of | 
their attacking children in this country, which has come} 


‘to our knowledge.— Quebec Gazette. 


Arrican Lirerature —A discourse has been 
sent to us, which purports to have been pronounced be- 
fore the Boyer Ledge, by Mr. Hughes. It is written’ 
with a purity and nervousness of language that would do 
credit to any writer. The sentiments are far less com 
mon-place than we usually meet with in such discourses. 
The individual who wrote it cannot be other than an 
enlightened man, and those to whom it was addressed, if 
‘hey were capable of understanding it, must be not a, 
little advanced in moral acquiremeits. We regard it as 
a curiosity.--N. Y Eng. 


| We would be greatly obliged to the editor of the Ev 
_quirer for the loan of this address.J 
' Accounts from Brazil state that the Emperor was to 


he married to a Bavariah Princess. Reports of aegoti- 
‘ations of Peace were in circulation, The U. 8. ship 


‘To beat the body is to debase the mind. Nothing so 


| Beston, was at Monte Video. 


We regret that it is not in our power to record the. | 


= 


Mysterious Affair. ‘The trial of Warren Siud- 


the greatest incentive to every species of excellence.” | ley, Robert Wilson, and William Sprague, for an 


/assault and battery upon Mr. Payson Perrin, on 
theevening of the seventeenth of September last, 
took place before the Municipal Court on Friday, 
Seventeen or eighteen witnesses were examined ; 
and the facts and- circumstances revealed by them, 
were of the most remarkable kind. On Saturday 
the Jury returned a verdict of Guilty against all 


|| of the defendants ; and on Monday the sentence of 


the Court was pronouneed upon them, viz :—Stud- 
ley to be fined 100 dollars, and costs of prosecu- 
tion, and imprisonment for one month in thé com- 
mon jail; Wilson and Sprague, each five days 
solitary imprisonment, and confinement to hard 
labor for three months in the House of Correction. 
A case so singular and aggravated, is said never 
to have before appeared in a Court of Justice ; 
and as to the offence originally charged upon one 
of the parties, the County Attorney remarked, that 
it was one, ‘of which the tongue loathed to speak; 
and rendered the State prison more abominable 
than all the crimes committed by its inmates.” A 
report of the whole trial is, we learn to be publish- 
ed in the course of the week, with an appendix, 
containing a threatening letter, sent to Mr. Perrin ; 
and acard from Mr. Studley, in which he re- 
quests the public to suspend their judgment until 


he shall have prosecuted his appeal to the Supreme 
Court.—Cent. 


Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that 
a special meeting of the M. E. 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
this Commonwealth will be 
held at Sutton, on Wednesday, 
the 17th inst. at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. for the purpose of con- 
secrating Sutton Royal Arch 
Chapter and the Installation of 
its Officers. All concerned 
will take due notice thereof, 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, G H. P. 


Attest, SAM’L. HOWE, G’d. Sec’y. 
October I0. 


| 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be given asa 
‘premium for the most approved Plan for the construction 
of a MASONIC HALL, to be erected in this city, of 
| the following dimensions and deseription:—The building 
to be of brick, with a brick or stone front, four stories, 
and 60 feet front, and extending 90 feet back. The base- 
ment story must be flush with the street, calculated for 
two stores, with back rooms, and an ample passage en- 
trance between them. The second story to be appropri- 
ated to public purposes. The third story must contain a 
a geod room, and preparation rooms ;and the fourth story, 
a chapter and preparation rooms. The Masonic Hall 
must not cost to exceed $22,000. Plans, with estimates, 
will be received by the undersigned until the 1st Novem 
ber next. 
THOMAS I. WRAY,} 
SAMUEL HALE, | 
ALEX. M’KENZIE, 
WM. T. GOULD, 

JOHN W. WILDn, 
Note.--Lumber may be had in this city, at ten dollars 


Building 
Committee. 


Angusta, Geo. Aug, 23, 1827. 

BC The Savannah Georgian, Charleston City Ga- 
ze.ie, Richmond Enquirer, National Iotelligencer, Balti- 
more Patriot, Poulson’s Daily 4dvertiser, Philadelphia, 
New-York Enquirer, Boston Patriot, Masonic Mirror 
and Providence Gazette, will please publish the above 
once a week until the 20th October, and forward thei, 
ccounts to the above committee. 


GRENVILL&£’S CHEMICAL INK-POWDER, 
‘[ Warranted superior } 


For the immediate production of a beautiful 
JET BLACK INK 
Sold wholesale by Lemugn Biaxe, 33, Broad-st. 


and fifty cents per thousand, superficial measure; and — 
_| bricks at $7 50 per thousand. 
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** Tho? thus confa'd, my agile may fly. 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety.’ 


— Otway, 


['Che following lines were written by a gentleman of | 


Boston, on board the United States schooner ‘Lady of | 
the Lake,’ while at anchor ia Kingston Harbor, Lake | 


Ontario. } 
Hark ! o’er the lake’s unruffled wave, 
A distant, solemn chant is sped; 
Is it some requiem at the grave— 
Some last kind honor to the dead? 
‘Tis silent all;—again begun: 
It is the wearied boatman’s lay, 
That hails alike the rising sun, 
And his last, soft, departing ray. 


Forth from yon island’s dusky side, 
‘The trains of batteaux now appear, 
And onward as they slowly glide, 
More loud the chorus gree‘s the ear. 
Jat ab! the charm that distance gave, 
When first in trembling notes their song 
‘Crept Slowly o’ér the limpid wave, 

Is lost ia notes full loud and stroug. 


“Row, brothers row,’ with songs of joy, 
For now in view a port appears; 
_ No rappids here our course annoy, 
No hidden rocks excite our fears. 
Be this sweet night to slumber given, 
And when the morning lights the wave, 
We'll give our matio hymns to Heaven, 
Our course to bless, our lives to save. 
STANZAS, 
*<Oh! pale is that cheek, 
Where the rose flourished brightly; 
And cold is that heart, 
Which beat warmly and lightly: 
And that lip I have clung to 
The loathsome now presses: 
. And the cold earth worm strays 
‘Mid those dark flowing tresses: 


Yes, the earth-worm’s the lo ver 
That twines round thee now; 
The rank grass waves over 
That heav’n beaming brow: 
The night-wind is sighiag 
Its dirge o’er thy head; 
And the sereech-ow] replying 
In shrieks for the dead. 


- Yet the soft image never 
My bosom forsakes; 
For thee my heart ever 
Shall beat till it breaks. 
This wreath I am braiding 
To deck thy grave-stone! 
Oh! would it were shedding 
Its leaves were my own. 
SERENADE, 
come to thy window, my lady-love 
There’s nothing to fear from me; — 
No ladder have I to mount above; 
I wish but thy face to see.’’ 
If she will but open and list. my lay, 
I'll pledge my lute and sword 
That I reach her feet by an easier way 
Than the steps of a slippery cord. 


“Oh! lady, that cheek has the only blush 
Which fades not under the moon; 


— 


‘ 


« Vet, ah! ’tis fleeting as twilight’s flush — 
Nay, leave me not, lady, so soon.”” 
Her casement is dark, but a nearer gleam 
And a shadow is on the stairs: 
And her lamp, tho’ her hand is o’er it, beams 
On the key that her girdle bears. 


HE MOR ALIST. 


WHA’ iS DE ATU ? 


king of terrors. But to whom? 
except the wicked and superstitious, ‘Io the disci- 
righteousness and truth,” death is really the bright- 
est happiness.—=“‘Man dives in death, in brighter 


worlds to rise; the grave’s the subterranean road 
to bliss.” 


But what is death ? 


-enjoyments, its observations and intelligence, to the 
‘bounded confines of a single locality;—a mere point; 


death is the afiranchisement of the soul from this 
‘|straitened state of inadequate enjoyment, to the 
_ glorious freedom of the sons of God;--the freedom 
‘of ranging where it wills throughout the boundless 
‘fields of creation:—-of visiting, pursuant to its own 


|desire, every portion of that illuminated expanse ; 


and of enjoying the ineffable delight of unconfined 
observation and knowledge. 

While connected to the body, with no other av- 
enues of intelligence than the corporeal senses, the | 


ted. ‘The body, composed of material matter, and 
hence subject to the attracting influence of gravi- 
tation, naturaily preponderates, in common with 


earth; and by no possible effort, can be disengaged 
from its connexion. ‘The soul, therefore, insepa- 
rably conjoined to its maternal tenament, partici- 


exterior nature, and occupants, there are, doubt- | 


titution of organs to apprehend them, we are utter- 
ly ignorant. ‘Millions of spiritual creatures waik 
the earth unseen. 

Pent up within its opaque abode, with only five, 


‘small, imperfect openings, through which to 


upon surrounding nature, and many of these ob- 
jects, indubitably, from their minuteness, or imma-_ 


ing abroad through a medium so contracted and 
jects subtile beyond corporeal perception, must. ne- | 


cessarily remain tota}ly unapprised of numerous 
‘existences, even in immediate proximity to our 


persons. 


! 
| 


But what is death ? Death is the breaking of | 
‘| this interv ‘ening partition between the soul, and un-, 
|| discovered existences; it is the disengagement of 
intellectual light from material darkness: it is the) 


benign agency Whereby the soul, as the butterfly 


rejoice, inthe plentitude of its new-born being.— 
This, when “the good man yields his breath, for 
‘the good man never dies,” is, under the adorable | 
Supreme, the work of death, Las Casses. 


Who, in the same given time, can produce more 
‘(han many others, has Vigor ; ; who can produce 
| what none else can, has 8 genius. 


! What enters re the e Church door before the Sexton ? 


And what is death? Death has been Styled the | this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 
‘To none, surely,|| matters of this kind can be definitely settled,—the sub- 


| Death is an exemption 
|| from the toils, the perplexities, the various ills, that 

| “flesh is heir to.” It is the enlargement of the soul, 
the narrow limits of mortality :—from the op- 
| pressive restraints of an existence circumscribing its 


| 


ples of enlightened piety,—the “followers after 


| 


soul, in the exercise of its powers, is much restric- 


pates in this restriction, and except some indistinct | 
perceptions of the adjacent heavens, in its views of | 


less, many things existing, whereof, from the des- || 


terial nature, being uncognizable by our bod:ly or- 
gans, the soul, in this almost entombed state, Took- | 


imperfect as the comporeal senses, and upon ob- 


| 


from the chrysalis, is set at large, to roam, paceen 


THE AMARANTE 


OR MASONIC GARLAND, 


'T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o'er the Fabric blazed. 


Ir has been suggested, that a periodical work. in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 


scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
most useful and elegant Masonic ADDRESSEs, that can 
be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 


son shall be willing to entwine around the altar of do- 
mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 


the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 


i\|bonds of peace and unity, than the inculeation of the 


sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the MAson’s *“‘ FIRST Love.”? The work will 


also comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre- 
servation. 


That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
this work, we think it incumbent to state, that a portion 
‘of the matter which it will contain, will be first published 
the Masonic Mirror. The only object in establish- 
‘ing the AMARANTH, is to afford those, who prefer it, a 
' publication devoted exclusively to the interests of Mason 
ry: In a weekly paper, this cannot be the case. Further, 
_we propose the octavo form; because we believe this 


t form will best meet the wishes of our friends~ it is more 
every other affianced substance, to its maternal | convenient for binding, aad is better adapted to the Jibra- 


‘ry; for which, we design to make it, not merely an ele- 
gant, but a valuable acquisition. 

The AMARANTH wil] be published on the 15th of 
each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
'gantly printed on new type with, fine paper. Every 
‘other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
ed, or lithographic print, adapted, when practicavie to 
the contents of the work. 

The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the 
reception of the first number; which will be put to press 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
to warrant the expense. Any individual who wil! cb- 
tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsible, will be 
entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
themselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 
addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
Mirror, Boston, Mass. 


Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 

Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C. 
Williams, 79, Bowles & Dearborn, 72, and Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., Washington street; at S. Hastings’ Station- 
ary store, 18, Congress. street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 
mond’s Bookstore, Charlestown, Mass. 

Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 
return the names of such subscribers as they may have 
obtained, by the first of November; and retain the sub- 
scription paper for further use. 


MOORE & SEVEY 
Boston, August, 1827 ‘ 


*,* Editors of papers to whom we send the Mirror in 


ia are requested to give the above publicity, and 
receive subscriptions, 
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